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(cf. cearwylm); galga means and is glossed by patibulum; 
urigfe'dere means "dewy-feathered"; wyrd means "fate" or 
"something fated." Perhaps, however, it is well to admit that 
such precise meanings are somewhat in doubt until we see 
practical tests made of Schiicking's recent study of Old English 
poetic diction and its researches extended. And it seems hardly 
necessary to add that none of these criticisms indicate real 
blemishes in the book, which is, of course, a model of its kind 
and one of a series which has taught students how Old English 
texts deserve to be edited. 

Howard R. Patch 
Smith College 



EILERT EKWALL, SCANDINAVIANS AND CELTS IN 
THE NORTH-WEST OF ENGLAND. (Reprinted from 
the 'Festskrift' of the University of Lund, 1918.) 

This paper, written as part of the "Festskrift" commemorat- 
ing the bicentennial anniversary of the University of Lund, 
1918, is a scholarly attempt to fill the want of a systematic 
study of the influence exercised by the Goidelic population on 
the place and personal names of North- West England. To that 
end the place and personal names of Cumberland, Westmorland, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire are examined for Goidelic traces and 
the lesults presented in five chapters. The bulk of the disquisi- 
tion, 65 pages, is devoted to the first chapter which deals with 
compound names showing "inversion" of the component parts, 
such as Briggethorfin 'Thorfin's bridge' and Polneuton 'Newton 
pool.' 

The second chapter, 7 pages, surveys the Goidelic personal 
names in North- West England. 

The third chapter, 29 pages, examines the place names con- 
taining ergh 'a shieling' and then turns to place names showing 
other Goidelic elements the etymological interpretation of which 
is rather doubtful. 

The fourth chapter, 9 pages, gives the author's conclusions 
from his investigation. The fifth chapter, 14 pages, deals with 
some Brythonic place names of a compound character the 
consideration of which is made necessary by the observation of 
"a strong Brythonic element in the place-nomenclature espe- 
cially of Cumberland and because Goidelic and Brythonic 
elements are not always quite easy to distinguish." 

The conclusions reached by the author and presented in 
chapter 4 may to some seem rather surprising, especially the 
general conclusion expressed in these words: "The Goidelic 
elements must, on the whole, have been introduced by Scandinavians 
and to them are to be ascribed the numerous inversion-compounds." 
The reviewer purposely refrains from expressing any opinion 
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on that head as he expects to get a chance, at some later date, to 
take the matter up in connection with a problem of his own. 
For the present it may suffice to report to the reader the author's 
views on the colonization of the North-West of England as 
shown in these words of his: "There must have been a very strong 
immigration of Celticized Scandinavians into the Derwent Valley 
and S. W. Cumberland generally." 

"The Celticized Scandinavians in N. W. Westmorland may 
have come from the Derwent Valley." 

"An extensive colony must have been founded by Celticized 
Scandinavians round the inner Morecamb Bay and the rivers that 
fall into it." 

"In Amunderness, the flat and fertile region north of the lower 
Ribble, Celticized Scandinavians seem to have settled in large num- 
bers." 

"South of the Ribble a settlement must have been founded by 
Celticized Scandinavians on the coast of West Derby." 

"The language of the Scandinavian settlers in N. W. England 
was not altogether uniform, particularly as regards influence 
from Goidelic. Some colonies seem to have been founded by 
settlers who had not only borrowed a number of Goidelic names 
and other words, but had also adopted the goidelic way of 

FORMING COMPOUNDS. 

Otto B. Schlutter 
Lakeland, Florida 



ORDORACHELIS. By Karl Young. University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature, Number 4. Madison, 
Wis. 66 pp. Fifty cents. 

Of the several types of liturgical play connected with the 
Nativity Professor Young undertakes here a special study of 
one, the Ordo Rachelis, representing the Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents. He gives first a review of the closing scenes of several 
versions of the Magi play, the Officium Stellae, that show close 
approaches to a dramatization of the theme of the Innocents, 
and then studies in succession the genuine dramatization of the 
theme that is found at the close of the Officium Stellae from Laon, 
and the three versions in which it is found as a separate dra- 
matic unit, viz., those of the monastery of St. Martial at 
Limoges, of the monastery of St. Benoit at Fleury, and of the 
cathedral of Freising. Finally there is a consideration of the 
textual relations, the ultimate provenience and the course of 
development of the versions, with a review and criticism of the 
views and theories of Meyer and Anz, and a brief consideration 
of the special question whether this type of play arose as a mere 
extension of the Officium Stellae, or as a separate and indepen- 
dent play, intended for Innocents' Day. 



